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For  Your  Information 


This  month,  in  PROFILE'S  lead  feature  on 
FAST  Company,  the  Marine  Corps'  quick-strike 
answer  to  terrorism,  we  introduce  an  interview 
segment  to  allow  you  to  get  to  know  the  men 
behind  the  mission. 

This  issue  also  has  two  officer  profiles  — 
again,  designed  to  provide  a more  personal 
look  at  people  in  the  military. 

PROFILE  eagerly  awaits  your  comments  and 
letters  about  what  you  like  and  don't  like  about 
the  magazine.  When  we  get  them,  we  reply. 
Here's  an  example: 

Dear  PROFILE: 

Your  March  1990  Special  Edition  of  PROFILE 
about  The  Academies  enveloped  me  with 
anger.  I cannot  understand  why  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  was  not  included. 

I know  there  must  be  an  extremely  good 
reason  why  this  omission  was  made.  Please 
let  me  know  why. 

Madelyn  B.  Patches 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Our  intention  in  this  particular  issue  was  to 
focus  on  the  academies  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  active  duty  officers  to  the 
military.  The  USMMA,  although  a federal 
service  academy,  trains  midshipmen  to 
become  officers  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
leaders  in  the  maritime  industry.  Although 
USMMA  graduates  receive  a Merchant  Marine 
Reserve,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  commission  as  an 
ensign,  we  did  not  plan  to  address  reserve 
officers  in  this  special  edition. 

Editor 


Yes,  we  get  some  letters,  but  not  nearly 
enough  to  satisfy  our  desire  to  use  your  input 
in  making  PROFILE  a better  magazine.  So  we 
took  PROFILE  to  Maury  High  School  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  to  meet  our  readers  head-on  and  get  some 
opinions. 

Boy,  did  we  ever. 

"To  my  mind,  the  magazine  is  perfect,"  said 
one  student. 

Gee,  thanks  for  the  — 

"Overall,  it  seems  geared  to  those  with 
minimal  intelligence,"  said  another  student. 

Ouch. 

Actually,  most  of  our  young  critics  liked  what 
they  read.  But  if  we  had  any  doubts  previously, 
we  now  know  for  sure  that  you  can't  please 
everybody. 

For  example,  according  to  one  student,  "The 
majority  of  the  articles  were  short,  concise,  to 
the  point." 

From  another  student,  however,  "The  stories 
lag  and  are  dull.  I lost  interest  halfway 
through." 

We  were  disappointed  to  find  out  a few 
students  felt  the  stories  put  pressure  on  the 
reader  to  join  the  military.  "That's  the  purpose, 
isn't  it?"  asked  one  student. 

No,  it  isn't.  Our  job  is  to  tell  you  what's  avail- 
able. We  get  paid  to  inform,  not  recruit.  It's  a 
big  difference. 

"Tell  more  about  the  (servicemembers')  per- 
sonal lives,"  said  one  Maury  student. 

"You  should  put  more  information  on 
recreational  activities  in  the  future,"  said 
another. 

We  hear  you.  Our  officer  profile  stories  focus 
on  the  person  as  well  as  the  job.  As  for  recrea- 
tional activities,  keep  reading.  We'll  do  our  best. 
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They’re  Not 
Ninjas 

But  they  are  FAST 


In  June  1 987,  the  Marine  Corps 
formed  two  specially  trained  anti- 
terrorism  units  to  respond  in  the 
event  of  threats  against  naval 
bases.  It  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  with  their  special- 
ized tactics  and  advanced  small 
arms  firepower,  they  could  be 
equally  effective  in  a combat 
situation. . . . 

Story  and  photos  by  Sergeant 
Earnie  Grafton 

In  November  1989,  First 
Lieutenant  Wayne  Martin  and  his 
Marines  practiced  close  quarters 
battle  skills  and  raiding  techniques 
very  similar  to  the  exercises  they 
recently  repeated  in  the  wooded 
hills  of  Fort  A.R  Hill,  Va.  That  first 
training  couldn’t  have  come  at  a 
better  time. 

“We  used  much  of  what  we  were 
training  for  during  Operation  Just 
Cause  in  Panama,’’  said  Martin, 
who  was  wounded  during  that 


Sergeant  Earnie  Grafton  is 

assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 

Office  of  Headquarters,  Fleet 

Marine  Force  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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combat  operation. 

Martin’s  platoon  was  one  of  three 
from  Fleet  Anti-terrorism  Security 
Tfeam  (FAST)  Company,  Marine  Corps 
Security  Force  (MCSF)  Battalion, 
Atlantic,  honing  their  skills. 

Those  skills  include  such  things 
as  extensive  close  quarters  battle 
training,  fast  rope  and  rappelling 
(techniques  used  for  fast  descents 
from  hovering  helicopters  or  roof- 
tops using  ropes),  and  a great 
emphasis  on  marksmanship 
capabilities. 

Armed  with  weapons  like  the 
MP-5  or  Colt  9mm  submachine 
gun,  the  9mm  pistol  and  the 
Mossberg  590  modified  shotgun, 
FAST  Marines  devote  a great  deal 
of  time  — and  rounds  — shooting 
with  both  the  ‘ ‘strong’  ’ and  ‘ ‘ weak’  ’ 
hands,  shooting  under  stress, 
target  designation,  and  perfecting 
other  marksmanship  skills. 

“When  you  go  into  a combat 
situation,  you’re  already  nervous,’’ 
said  Corporal  Brian  Cooney,  who 
participated  in  Just  Cause.  “Our 
training  gives  me  more  confidence 
in  the  guy  next  to  me.  He’s  profi- 
cient with  his  weapon;  he’s  got 
good  fire  discipline;  I know  he’ll 


1 

j 


Lance  Corporal  T.J.  Williams  lays  acro!^^^ 


a 


“It’s  a volunteer  outfit.  Everybody  here  wants  to  be  here." 
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clear  his  corner  of  the  building  like 
1 will  because  I’ve  trained  with 
that  guy.” 

During  Just  Cause,  FAST  Company 
Marines  demonstrated  their  versa- 
tility by  teaming  up  with  light 
armored  vehicles  to  form  an  assault 
element. 


‘‘Someone  on  the  Marine  Forces 
staff  came  up  with  the  idea,”  said 
Major  Dennis  Reilly,  FAST  Company 
commander.  ‘‘My  Marines  practiced 
it  a couple  of  times  and  the  next 
thing  you  know,  they’re  doing  it 
for  real  in  combat.” 

While  flexibility  is  one  of  their 


primary  strengths,  Reilly  indicated 
that  FAST  Company  Marines 
shouldn't  be  confused  with  the 
larger-than-life  superheroes 
featured  in  some  Hollywood  mo\  ies. 

‘‘We’re  not  ninjas  or  anjlhing 
like  that;  we’re  just  Marines  with 
certain  enhanced  capabilities.  ♦ 


FAST  Talking 


Regular  Marines,  or  super- 
secret warriors?  With  Fleet  Anti- 
terrorism Security  Teams  being 
new  and  operating  from  Naval 
bases,  even  other  Marines  aren’t 
always  so  sure.  So  during  a 
recent  exercise,  four  members  of 
the  Norfolk,  Va.-based  unit 
(Sergeants  Salvador  Silva  and 
Paul  May,  Corporal  Brian 
Cooney  and  Lance  Corporal 
Russell  Garrick)  briefly  broke 
ranks  to  help  unlock  the  mystery 
that  is  FAST  Company. 

PROFILE:  It’s  been  said,  when 
talking  about  FAST  Company, 
that  ‘‘we’re  not  ninjas.”  Is  it 
because  people  don’t  know  what 
you  do  that  something  like  that 
needs  to  be  pointed  out? 

Cooney:  When  people  see 
something  new,  they  might 
equate  it  with  the  type  of  stuff 
you  might  see  in  a film,  and  it’s 
not  like  that  in  reality. 


Cooney:  When  somebody  says 
we’re  not  ninjas,  they’re  trying  to 
get  across  the  point  that  we’re 
nothing  particularly  special. 

We’re  just  normal  infantry 
Marines  that,  in  certain  situations, 
have  a lot  more  formal  training 
than  the  average,  and  some 
enhanced  skills.  We  get  a lot 
more  hands-on  experience  with 
small  arms  weapons,  we  get  to 
shoot  a lot  more  live  rounds,  we 
go  to  more  formal  schools.  It’s 
just  an  outstanding  opportunity,  I 
think. 

PROFILE:  So, when  we  talk 
about  FAST  Company,  we’re  not 
talking  about  special  operations 
units  like  the  SEALs  and  Rangers? 

Silva:  Nah,  that’s  not  our 
category.  We’re  just  a regular 
grunt  unit,  with  other  capabilities. 

Tb  be  a FAST  Marine,  you  must 
first  be  an  infantryman.  During 
the  four-week  advanced  infantry 


school  which  follows  recruit 
training,  candidates  begin 
undertaking  a screening  process 
which  can  eventually  lead  to 
selection  into  FAST  Coinpany. 
Once  selected.  Marines  serve  30 
months  in  the  unit  before  being 
assigned  elsewhere  in  the  Corps. 

PROFILE:  What  characteris- 
tics are  most  important  in  being  a 
FAST  Marine? 

May:  They’re  looking  for  people 
who  can  shoot  expert  with  the 
rifle,  at  least  sharpshooter  (the 
next  level  down  from  expert) 
with  the  pistol,  and  (are)  first 
class  PFTbrs  (score  high  in  a phys- 
ical fitness  test).  In  addition  to 
that,  they  also  have  to  pass  their 
initial  security  clearance.  It’s  a 
volunteer  outfit.  Everybody  here 
wants  to  be  here. 

Garrick:  There  are  a lot  of 
people  who  come  to  the  school 
without  ever  having  fired  a 
weapon  before  they  came  into 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  they  might 
do  extremely  well.  You  never 
know  until  you  actually  do  it. 

PROFILE:  Why  did  you  guys 
volunteer? 

Garrick:  You  know  you’re 
going  to  be  doing  a lot  more  rope 
work  (rappelling)  and  small  arms 
live-firing  than  you’ll  get  any- 
where else  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

If  you’re  in  the  infantry,  that’s 
pretty  appealing. 

Silva:  The  average  Marine  in  a 
division  is  lucky  if  he  shoots  50 
rounds  of  9 mil  (9mm  pistol).  And 
that’s  if  he’s  really  lucky.  Here, 
before  we  went  to  Panama, we 
shot  about  27,000  rounds.  And 


that’s  just  one  platoon  (roughly 
50  men).  We  also  get  to  go  to 
good,  knowledgeable  schools. 

Like  Sergeant  May  here,  he  went 
to  rappel] masters  school.  Corporal 
Cooney  went  to  jump  school. 

PROFILE:  Really? 

Cooney:  Airborne! 

When  they’re  not  at  a special 
school  or  out  on  a mission,  FAST 
Marines  train.  And  train.  And 
train....  The  unit  has  spanned 
the  eastern  seaboard  in  the  con- 
tinuing battle  to  perfect  its  singu- 
lar skills.  At  times,  FAST  Marines 
admit  it  can  all  begin  to  seem 
routine.  Then  the  real  thing 
occurs,  and  everything  snaps 
back  into  perspective. 

PROFILE:  Last  question. 

What’s  the  coolest  thing  that’s 
happened  to  you  since  you’ve 
been  in  FAST  Company? 

Silva:  You  mean  the  highlight? 

I think  for  everybody  it  had  to  be 
the  operation  in  Panama. 

Garrick:  When  we  first  got 
down  there,  one  of  the  roles  they 
had  us  play  was  security  of  the 
ambassador’s  residence  in  down- 
town Panama  City.  We  did  the 
same  thing  at  the  embassy.  In 
addition  to  that,  we  also  had  a 
group  of  Marines  down  there 
helping  out  the  police  force, 
providing  weapons  and  vehicles. 
We  helped  them  start  up  their 
police  force. 

May:  It’s  one  thing  to  train  for 
months  and  months.  It’s  another 
thing  to  actually  do  it  and  see 
how  you’ll  react  and  see  how  the 
people  you  work  with  react. 

PROFILE:  Were  you  scared  at  all? 

May:  Initially,  yeah. 

Silva:  Everybody  was,  in  one 
form  or  another.  The  thing  is, 
once  it  kicked  off,  everyone  was 
so  pumped . . . 

May:  The  only  time  you’re 
actually  frightened  was  when 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  sit 
around  and  think  about  what 
you’re  actually  going  to  do.  When 
you’re  actually  doing  it,  you’re 
concentrating  on  your  job.  There 
really  isn’t  room  for  fear.# 


“People  see  that  and  go  ‘wcw,  that’s  cool.’ 
But  for  us. . . it’s  just  another  technique  for 
getting  down  the  wall.” 


A FAST  Company  Marine  "spider  crawls"  down  a building. 
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Now  You  See  It, 

" ] 

Now  '%u  Don’t 

The  F-117A  is  the  Air  Force’s  newest  fighter 


By  Technical  Sergeant 
Linda  L.  Mitchell 


ATTENTION  ALL  LOCAL  AREA 
RESIDENTS!! 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  a huge, 
strange-looking  “bird”  sighted 
here  recently!  It’s  black,  about  12 
feet  high,  and  approximately  66 
feet  long  from  beak  to  tail.  Depend- 
ing upon  the  viewing  perspective. 


it  looks  like  either  a bat  or  the  top 
of  Darth  Vadar’s  helmet. 

In  reality,  the  winged  “creature” 
is  the  Air  Force’s  newest  tactical 
aircraft  — the  F-117A  stealth  fighter. 

It’s  a bit  different  from  other  Air 
Force  fighters.  The  plane’s  outer 
configurations  make  it  very  suc- 
cessful at  evading  enemy  radar, 
says  Capt.  Brian  Foley,  a pilot 
assigned  to  the  415th  Tkctical 
Fighter  Squadron,  Tonopah  Ifest 
Range,  Nev. 

‘ ‘The  sharp  angles  and  mul- 
tifaceted design,  along  with  its 
specially  developed,  radar- 
absorbing outer  skin,  prevent 
radar  from  enemy  ground  units, 
aircraft  or  satellites  from  bouncing 
off  it  and  giving  away  its  location,” 
he  explained. 

The  stealth  fighter  carries  the 
same  full  complement  of  tactical 
weapons  used  by  other  Air  Force 
fighters.  The  only  difference  is 
that  it  carries  them  internally 
instead  of  under  the  wings,  making 
it  streamlined  as  well  as  stealthy. 

“Lockheed  had  the  mechanic  in 
mind  when  they  built  this  aircraft,” 
said  Tbchnical  Sergeant  Tferry 
Orchal,  a crew  chief  in  the  415th 
Aircraft  Maintenance  Unit  at 
Tonopah.  “I’ve  worked  on  F-15s 
and  A-7s.  The  components  on  the 
F-117A  relate  to  all  tactical  aircraft 
and  are  really  easy  to  work  on.” 

“Easy”  does  not,  however, 
describe  the  lives  of  the  members 
of  the  415th. 

It’s  too  bad  the  Air  Force  doesn’t 
offer  frequent  flyer  bonuses, 
because  these  people  earn  them. 
“We  leave  Nellis  Air  Force  Base, 
near  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  arriving  at  Tonopah, 

130  miles  northwest,  on  Monday 
evening,”  said  Foley.  “We  fly  every 
night,  Monday  through  Thursday, 
and  then  return  to  Nellis  early 
Friday  morning.” 

The  commute  is  necessary 
because  many  operational  aspects 
of  the  F-117A  program  remain  clas- 
sified, which  means  it  can’t  be 
assigned  to  a base,  such  as  Nellis, 
which  is  open  to  the  public. 


For  nearly  seven  years,  the 
F-117A  only  flew  at  night,  prompt- 
ing the  415th  TFS’  2,000  men  and 
women  to  nickname  themselves 
the  “Nighthawk  Fraternity.” 
Becoming  a member  of  that  close- 
knit  group  meant  making  some 
sacrifices,  as  Orchal  can  attest. 

Normally,  a crew  chief  can  go 
home  at  night  and  tell  his  family 
and  friends  what  he  did,  such  as 
fixing  a problem  in  his  aircraft’s 
hydraulic  system.  But  imagine 
spending  five  days  away  from 
home  each  week  and  not  being 
able  to  explain  where  you  were  or 
what  you  did.  “It  was  difficult, 
but  now  I can  openly  boast  that 
this  small-town  boy  from  Perry, 
N.Y.,  works  on  the  most  advanced 
fighter  aircraft  in  the  Air  Force ,’  ’ 
Orchal  said. 

“That  makes  up  for  a lot  of  the 
hardships  caused  by  the  secrecy.’  ’ 

Special  qualifications  are 
another  prerequisite  for  entry  into 
the  “Nighthawk  Fraternity.” 

“First  of  all,  as  a pilot  I needed 
at  least  1,000  flying  hours  in  other 
fighter  aircraft,  along  with  experi- 
ence as  an  instructor,’  ’ said  Foley, 
a native  of  Spencer,  Mass. , and 
graduate  of  Norwich  University, 
Northfield,  Vt.  “Then,  I had  to  be 
recommended  by  someone  already 
here  with  whom  I had  flown  some- 
where else.” 

Because  the  stealth  fighter  is  too 
new  to  have  its  own  maintenance 
school,  and  since  it’s  similar  to 
other  fighters,  maintenance  per- 
sonnel must  apply  for  retraining 
on  the  F-117A  after  gaining  experi- 
ence on  other  fighters.  If  selected, 
they  receive  hands-on  training  at 
Tonopah. 

“We  have  a terrific  team  here, 
including  administrative  and  sup- 
port crews,  and  we  know  that  our 
families  have  a great  support  net- 
work back  at  Nellis  to  take  care  of 
them,”  Foley  said.  “Knowing  that, 
plus  the  fact  that  we  can  get  home 
if  there’s  an  emergency,  takes  a 
load  off  our  minds.  We  can  then 
get  in  there  and  do  our  jobs  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities.”  # 
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By  land 


or  by  sea, 


it’s  easy  for  a LACV 

FLyiNq  Boats 


Story  and  photos  by  Specialist 
Paul  White 

Most  frequent  fliers  find  when 
they’re  in  the  air,  people  on  the 
ground  seem  as  small  as  ants. 

When  Army  Sergeant  First  Class 
Steven  Buckley  goes  airborne,  any- 
thing that  small  is  an  ant.  His  craft 
is  only  four  feet  off  the  ground. 
Buckley  operates  a Lighter,  Air 
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Cushion  Vehicle  (or  LACV,  pronounc- 
ed lack-vee),  a high-speed  cargo 
vessel  and  a study  in  contradic- 
tions. It  looks  like  a boat,  handles 
like  a helicopter  and  rides  like 
nothing  else  in  the  Army. 

The  LACV  cruises  on  a cushion 
of  air.  Despite  this,  the  Army  clas- 
sifies it  as  a watercraft.  According 
to  Buckley,  this  definition  doesn’t 
fly.  “We’re  off  the  ground,  aren’t 


we?’’  said  Buckley,  decked  out  in 
his  flight  suit.  “It’s  flying,  pure 
and  simple.’  ’ 

Whatever  they’re  called,  LACVs 
have  been  zooming  across  beaches, 
water,  swamps  and  ice  with  equal 
ease  since  1975.  They  can  carry  up 
to  30  tons  and,  unlike  conventional 
watercraft,  can  travel  faster  than 
the  speed  limit  on  most  American 
highways.  During  a recent  exercise 
off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  Staff 
Sergeant  Gary  Seri  found  he  could 
make  five  trips  in  his  LACV  off- 
loading cargo  from  ship  to  shore  in 
the  time  it  took  a conventional 


boat  to  do  it  once. 

They’ll  never  sneak  up  on  any- 
one, however,  as  the  noise  created 
by  LACVs  is  the  aural  equivalent  of 
a bad  heavy  metal  band.  Five 
engines  power  the  78-foot  hover- 
craft by  driving  two  propellers  at 
the  craft’s  rear.  A rubber  inflatable 
skirt  surrounds  each  LACV,  giving 
it  a raft-like  appearance.  Twin 
fans,  also  driven  by  the  engines, 
suck  air  underneath  the  LACV,  in- 
flating the  skirt  and  creating  the 
pressure  which  provides  the  lift. 

Resist  the  temptation  to  picture 
LACVs  with  wings  or  any  other 
type  of  space-age  gadgetry, 
though.  These  vehicles  only  sound 
space-age.  Parked  at  their  home  at 
Fort  Story,  Va.,  they  more  closely 
resemble  a crude  hybrid  of  fishing 
boat  and  barge,  with  the  deflated 
skirts  drooping  around  the  sides 
the  way  non-elastic  socks  sag 
around  one’s  shoes. 

The  craft  rumbles  ominously 
when  started,  like  a rocket  about 
to  blast  off.  Once  in  motion,  it 
glides  along,  shifting  gently  up  and 
down  along  the  contour  of  the  ter- 
rain. The  shift  from  water  to  land 
can  barely  be  felt.  Rough  ground, 
on  the  other  hand,  makes  for  a 
rocky  ride,  and  choppy  waters  can 
cause  the  craft  to  do  more  rockin’ 
than  the  Rolling  Stones.  For  some, 
it  even  induces  seasickness. 

The  operator’s  cabin,  some  20 
feet  high,  serves  as  a spacious  con- 
trol center.  The  back  seat  seems 
roomy  enough  to  accommodate 
the  starting  five  of  the  Boston 
Celtics.  In  the  front,  the  operator 
sits  on  the  right,  surrounded  by  a 
myriad  of  gauges,  dials  and  con- 
trols for  both  hands  and  feet. 

“It’s  hardest  to  maneuver  on 
land,’’  said  Staff  Sergeant  Roy 
Painter,  a LACV  operator.  ‘ ‘The 
craft  tends  to  head  for  low  spots. 
You’ve  got  to  force  it  to  go  where 
you  want  it  to  go.’  ’ 

On  land  or  water,  turning  also 
presents  a challenge.  Painter 
added.  “You’ve  got  to  think  in 
advance,’’  he  said.  “When  making 
a high-speed  turn,  you’ll  slide  for 
2,000  feet  before  you’re  going  in 


The  Army’s  “Blow  Boat' 

What  it  is  — Lighter,  Air 
Cushion  Vehicle. 

What  it’s  called  — LACV 
(lack-vee),  hovercraft,  blow  boat. 

What  it  does  — Carries  mili- 
tary cargo  from  ship  to  shore. 

What  it  can  do  — 

• Negotiate  swamp,  marsh- 
land, mud  flats,  beaches,  land, 
water,  snow,  ice  and  tundra 
equally  well. 

• Self-unload  with  its  swing 
crane. 

• Come  to  a dead  stop  in  under 
six  seconds. 

• Go  as  fast  as  58  mph. 

• Carry  up  to  30  tons. 

• Transport  light  vehicles. 

How  it  does  it  — Skims  along 

on  a four-foot  cushion  of  air. 


the  direction  you  want  to  go.  It’s  a 
lot  like  (driving)  a car  on  a patch 
of  ice.’’ 

A navigator  sits  at  the  driver’s 
left,  equipped  with  charts  and  a 


radar  screen,  and  advises  the 
operator  about  obstacles  and  con- 
tacts ahead.  “At  night  is  when  the 
navigator  really  earns  his  money,’  ’ 
Buckley  said.  “There  are  no  head- 
lights, and  when  we’re  over  water 
the  spray  makes  it  hard  to  see  out 
the  window.  You’ve  got  to  depend 
on  your  navigator  and  trust  in  that 
radar.’’ 

Conventional  watercraft  opera- 
tors of  the  rank  of  sergeant  and 
above  are  eligible  to  learn  to  first 
navigate,  then  operate  a LACV,  but 
there  aren’t  many  slots  to  go 
around.  The  Army  has  but  24 
LACVs,  all  at  Fort  Story.  At  $9 
million  per  LACV,  they  remain  an 
expensive  alternative  to  conven- 
tional watercraft.  Fuel  costs  alone 
are  prohibitive:  the  gas-guzzling 
LACV  gets  less  than  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  to  the  gallon. 

Despite  the  expense,  the  LACV’s 
speed  and  all-terrain  versatility 
give  it  capabilities  unmatched  by 
any  other  Army  transport  vehicle. 
It’s  also  proof  that  you  don’t 
have  to  fly  high  to  fly  right.  # 


Staff  Sergeant 
Michael  Sanders 
pilots  his 
watercraft. 
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By  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Evelyn  F.  Almodovar 


Petty  Officer  Donald  Wendels  (left)  and  Construction  Apprentice 
Timothy  Clunan  repair  a 5-ton  truck. 


During  World  War  II,  construc- 
tion battalions  (Seabees)  of  1,000 
military  men  each  were  organized 
under  the  Navy’s  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  and  sent  to  the  Pacific  to 
assist  in  the  “island  hopping’’ 
campaign  against  Japan. 

At  an  incredible  pace,  the  Sea- 
bees  built  bases,  roads  and  air- 
strips in  blistering  weather  under 
hazardous  combat  conditions, 
while  facing  serious  supply  short- 
ages. By  1945,  they  had  earned  a 
reputation  for  doing  the  impossible. 

Like  their  predecessors,  today’s 
Seabee  men  and  women  are  combat- 
trained  and  wear  the  special 
emblem  of  a bee  wearing  a sailor’s 
cap  and  carrying  a hammer,  wrench 
and  tommy  gun.  They’ve  also 
continued  the  Seabee  tradition  of  getting  the  job 
done  at  naval  installations  in  the  U.S.  and  around  the 
world,  no  matter  what  the  obstacles.  Tbams  of  con- 
struction mechanics,  heavy  equipment  operators, 
electricians,  utilitiesmen,  engineers,  steel  workers 
and  builders  can  build  a city  from  the  ground  up, 
virtually  overnight,  and  keep  it  running. 

“We  can  do  everything,’’  said  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Wayne  C.  Coles,  a construction  mechanic  at 
Amphibious  Construction  Battalion  Two,  Little 
Creek,  Va. 

Coles’  50-man  Seabee  unit  proved  the  point  when 
it  traveled  to  Central  America  to  build  a 600-man 
camp  in  Honduras  for  use  during  a training  exercise. 

The  Seabees  unloaded  trucks,  vans,  cranes,  and 


other  machinery  from  a supply  ship.  Ignoring  the 
suffocating,  wet  weather  conditions,  the  Seabees 
penetrated  dense  vegetation  and  swamps  to  build 
roads  linking  supply  ships  with  an  airstrip.  They  also 
built  a camp  for  reservists  undergoing  training  and 
drained  a flooded  area  comparable  in  size  to  five 
football  fields  to  enable  the  Hondurans  to  grow  crops. 

In  addition  to  the  mission  at  hand,  the  Seabees 
completely  rebuilt  an  elementary  school.  The  resi- 
dents presented  the  Seabees  a letter  of  thanks  from 
the  Honduran  school  teacher  and  her  students. 

For  the  Navy’s  masters  of  construction,  who  com- 
pleted all  the  tasks  in  Just  over  one  month,  it’s  just 
another  example  of  living  up  to  their  motto  of 
“Seabees  Can  Do”  # 


Seabee  vehicles  and  equipment  await  return  to  the  USNS  Bobo  upon  completion  of  the  exercise. 
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This  dietician’s  into  waist  disposal 


Story  and  photos  by  Specialist 
Paul  White 


Captain  Cynthia  Gorczyca 
doesn’t  mind  that  the  Army 
travels  on  its  stomach. 
She’d  just  like  to  make  sure  it  has 
the  right  fuel  for  the  trip. 

For  years,  the  typical  soldier’s 
breakfast  featured  a cholesterol- 
and  saturated  fat-filled  feast  of 
hash  browns,  bacon  and  eggs 
“lookin’  up  at  em.’’  But  as  America 
becomes  more  health-conscious, 
Gorczyca  and  other  dieticians  have 
made  sure  the  Army  keeps  in  step. 

Dieticians  have  served  in  the 
Army  since  the  first  World  War. 
Their  role  has  changed,  though,  as 
more  becomes  known  about  the 
dangers  of  saturated  fats  and  high 
cholesterol.  “In  the  past,  we  didn’t 
have  health  promotion  programs,’  ’ 
Gorczyca  said.  “Dieticians  didn’t 
go  out  to  the  units  and  do  as  much 
teaching.  Now  the  focus  is  on 
preventive  medicine.  We  can  hope- 
fully prevent  someone  getting  dia- 
betes and  heart  disease  by  teaching 
healthy  eating  habits.’  ’ 

As  chief  of  the  nutrition  care 
division  at  McDonald  Army  Com- 
munity Hospital,  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
Gorczyca’s  nutrition  advice  is  also 
heard  at  medical  clinics  at  nearby 
Forts  Story  and  Monroe.  Along 
with  making  the  local  military 
community  aware  of  what  it  eats, 
the  28-year-old  Salinas,  Calif. , 
native  also  supervises  food  order- 
ing and  serving  at  the  hospital’s 
dining  facility.  As  a clinical  dieti- 
cian, she  instructs  hospital 
patients  on  special  diets  to  combat 
maladies  such  as  obesity  or  diabetes. 

“It’s  a tremendous  amount  of 
responsibility,’’  said  Gorczyca,  the 
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“I  try  to  spread  the 
word  (about)  good 
nutrition  as  far  as  I 
possibly  can.” 


only  active  duty  Army  registered 
dietician  in  the  area.  She  moved 
into  her  current  job  at  age  26, 
becoming  the  nutrition  guru  for 
more  than  20,000  soldiers  and 
family  members.  “There’s  no  way  1 
could  see  myself  getting  this  kind 
of  experience  in  the  civilian  sector 
at  such  a young  age.’  ’ 

The  daughter  of  a former  Army 
physician,  Gorczyca  decided  to  join 
the  Army  during  her  senior  year  at 
the  University  of  California,  Davis. 
After  earning  her  degree  in  nutri- 
tion science,  she  entered  the  nine- 
month  Army  Dietetic  Internship 
Program  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.C.  At 
the  start  of  the  program,  she 
received  her  commission  as  a 
second  lieutenant. 

She  then  underwent  five  weeks 
of  basic  training.  “We  didn’t  go 
through  ROTC  so  there  was  a lot 
that  we  had  to  learn,’’  she  said. 
“This  was  the  first  time  we  were 
exposed  to  the  military.’  ’ 

After  graduation  from  the  in- 
ternship program,  she  was  as- 
signed to  Fitzsimmons  Army  Medi- 
cal Center  in  Denver.  There,  she 
passed  her  registration  exam,  a 
national  certification  test  similar 
in  scope  to  the  bar  exam  for  lawyers. 
This  allowed  her  to  remain  in  the 
Army  past  the  mandatory  three- 
year  commitment  required  of  those 
who  enter  the  internship  program. 

The  Fort  Eustis  assignment 


followed.  Though  she  looked  for- 
ward to  the  job,  the  captain  said 
she  hadn’t  anticipated  the  work- 
load involved  in  supervising  nutri- 
tion at  three  installations.  “Some 
nights  I’d  be  here  ’til  11  or  mid- 
night,’’ she  said. 


Officer  Profile 


Recently,  a part-time  civilian 
dietician  has  been  added  to  ease 
the  time  crunch,  much  to  Gorczyca’s 
relief.  “I’m  the  type  of  person 
who  likes  to  do  it  all,  but  there 
comes  a point  where  you  can  only 
do  so  much.’’ 


Despite  the  pressure,  the  experi- 
ence left  Gorczyca  confident  in 
her  ability  to  handle  the  many 
aspects  of  her  job.  “1  feel  I can  do 
anything  after  being  in  this  slot,’’ 
she  said. 

Armed  with  confidence,  the 


Full  name  — Cynthia  Ann  Gorczyca. 
Duty  title  — Chief,  nutrition  care 
division. 

Nickname  — Cindy. 

Birthdate  — December  30,  1961. 
Hometown  — Salinas,  Calif. 

High  School  — Salinas  High  School. 
College  — University  of  California, 
Davis. 

Major  — B.S.,  nutrition  sciences. 
Marital  status  — Single. 

What  you  like  most  about  the 
Army  — Being  able  to  help  others. 
What  you  like  least  about  the 
Army  — Paperwork. 

Last  smart  thing  you  did  — Visited 
the  Berlin  Wall  and  Checkpoint 
Charlie  Just  before  it  was  disman- 
tled. It  was  such  a historic  event. 
It’s  something  I’ll  always 
remember. 

Last  dumb  thing  you  did  — 

Stayed  up  too  late  dancing. 
Favorite  food  — Pasta. 

Favorite  movies  — The  Hunt  For 
Red  October,  Look  Who’s  Talking, 
Three  Men  And  A Baby. 

Last  book  read  — The  Long  Gray 
Line. 

Last  vacation  — May  1990  to 
Europe  (Spain,  Germany,  Italy, 
France). 

Hobbies  — All  water  sports,  ski- 
ing, dancing,  sailing,  photography. 
Favorite  TV  show  — 60  Minutes. 
Dream  assignment  — Hawaii. 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national 
television,  what  would  you  say? 
— I’d  like  to  teach  the  American 
public  just  who  a registered  dieti- 
cian is,  what  our  skills  are  and 
how  we  can  help.  There’s  so  much 
misinformation  out  there  and  it 
really  disturbs  me.  For  example, 
people  believe  they  need  mega- 
doses of  vitamin/mineral  supple- 
ments or  amino  acid  supplements, 
and  these  things  aren’t  necessary. 


captain  looks  toward  the  future 

with  an  eye  on  the  top  slot  in  the 

Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps. 

A colonel  now  holds  that  job. 

The  corps  has  never  had  a general. 

For  Gorczyca,  the  idea  of  becoming 

the  first  is  food  for  thought.^ 
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Story  and  photos  by  Corporal 
Karl  C.  Ulrich 

It  was  a peaceful  night,  until  the 
phone  rang.  A panicked  voice  on 
the  other  end  frantically  called 
for  help. 

“It’s  an  emergency,’’  cried  the 
voice.  ‘ ‘There’s  been  an  accident 
and  some  people  have  been  hurt!’’ 
In  a flash,  the  thunder  of  adren- 
alin-pumped footsteps  pounded 
out  of  the  building  and  into  a 
patrol  car. 

Tires  screamed,  sirens  pierced 
the  cold,  night  air,  and  within 
minutes  the  flicker  of  blue  police 
lights  illuminated  the  crash  scene. 
The  Marines  had  landed! 

The  Marines?  Well,  no  ordinary 
Marines,  but  highly  trained  accident 
investigators  for  the  military  police. 

Similar  to  highway  patrolmen, 
their  job  is  keeping  the  roadways 
safe  and  ensuring  motorists  don’t 
speed.  But, when  an  accident 


occurs,  speed  is  their  middle  name. 

“Our  first  priority  is  to  protect 
and  to  serve,’’  said  Staff  Sergeant 
James  E.  Krebs,  chief  accident 
investigator  for  Marine  Corps  Base 
Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  “So,  if  some- 
one is  injured,  we  get  there  as 
quickly  and  safely  as  possible. 

‘ ‘A  lot  of  times  we  are  the  first 
ones  on  the  accident  scene.  We 
need  to  be  ready  to  give  first-aid 
and  CPR  immediately.  Every  acci- 
dent has  the  possibility  of  becoming 
a life  or  death  situation.’’ 

But  once  the  scene  is  clear  and 
the  ambulance  is  on  its  way, 
it’s  time  for  the  AIs  of  Camp 
Lejeune  to  do  what  they  do  best 
— investigate. 

“I  guess  it’s  the  investigating 
that  really  intrigued  me  about  this 
field,’’  said  Krebs.  “If  you  can 
properly  interpret  and  analyze 
roadway  evidence,  you  can  tell  a 
lot  about  an  accident.’’ 

Using  that  evidence,  an  investi- 
gator can  tell  you  what  happened 


during  an  accident,  sometimes 
more  accurately  than  a witness. 

According  to  Krebs,  one  of  his 
men  arrived  at  an  accident  that 
occurred  after  dark,  where  a wit- 
ness said  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
vehicles  was  driving  without  his 
headlights.  The  driver  claimed  his 
lights  were  on,  but  extinguished 
themselves  after  the  crash. 

“In  a case  hke  that,’’  said  Krebs, 
“we  can  examine  the  headlights  or 
tailhghts  to  determine  whether 
they  were  really  on  during  the 
time  of  impact. 

“When  the  headlights  are  on, 
the  filament  glows  and  gets  very 
hot.  So, during  the  collision,  the 
filament  will  bend  towards  the 
force  of  the  impact.” 

“Even  if  the  filament  breaks 
during  impact,  oxygen  will  get  on 
the  hot  elements  and  leave  a 
white  powder,  or  oxide,’  ’ Krebs 
said.  “If  we  had  any  further 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
were  on,  we  could  impound  the 
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car  and  have  the  headlights  taken 
out  for  further  examination  at  the 
crime  lab.” 

The  U.S.  Army  Crime  Laboratory 
located  at  Fort  Gillem,  Ga.,  is  just 
one  of  the  many  resources  an  A1 
has  at  his  disposal.  One  of  its  more 
regular  uses  is  for  hit-and-run  cases. 

‘Tf  we  have  some  paint  smears 
or  rubber  transfers  left  on  the 
vehicle  we  can  send  them  to  the 
lab,”  explained  Krebs.  “The  lab 
can  tell  us  the  color,  year  and 
make  of  the  (hit-and-run)  vehicle 
through  paint  analysis.” 

Though  the  AIs  use  laboratory 
work  in  their  cases,  Krebs  said 
they  do  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
investigating  themselves.  Often , 
these  investigations  rely  upon  the 
use  of  various  scientific  formulas, 
and  Krebs  strongly  recommends 
anyone  interested  in  becoming  an 
A I have  a good  grasp  of  algebra 
and  physics. 

But  it  takes  more  than  just 
“book  smarts”  to  be  a good  inves- 
tigator. Common  sense  and  the 
ability  to  think  and  react  well 


under  pressure  are  also  needed. 

Corporal  Kevin  L.  Hollenbacher, 
one  of  the  newest  additions  to  the 
Lejeune  team,  learned  these  pres- 
sures can  have  their  dangerous 
moments. 

Hollenbacher  tried  to  make  a 
routine  drunk  driving  arrest,  when 
the  driver  got  other  ideas. 

‘‘He  didn’t  want  to  give  up  his 
driver’s  license  and  comply  with 
instructions,”  Hollenbacher  said. 

‘‘1  was  trying  to  take  him  out  of 
the  vehicle  and  I guess  he  just 
didn’t  want  to  go.” 

The  driver  threw  the  car  back  in 
gear  and  took  off,  dragging  Hollen- 
bacher, who  had  him  in  a head- 
lock,  for  almost  300  feet  before  he 
was  forced  to  let  go. 

But  Hollenbacher  knows  that’s 
all  part  of  the  game,  business  as 
usual.  Why  does  he  do  it?  Ask  him 
and  he’ll  tell  you  it’s  a secure 
career  that  provides  for  his  family. 
Then,  as  a cocky  grin  eases  across 
his  face,  he’ll  admit  he  does  the 
job  for  two  of  its  other  benefits.  . . 
excitement  and  pride.# 


Marine  Corps 


Accident  Investigator 

Description  — Investigates 
traffic  accidents,  enforces  traffic 
laws  and  regulations,  testifies  in 
court  hearings  concerning 
accidents  or  insurance  claims, 
protects  the  employees  of  his/her 
base. 

Prerequisites  — Must  be  a 
lance  corporal  or  corporal  and 
have  been  a military  policeman 
for  at  least  one  year. 

Helpful  background 
skills  — Should  have  good 
understanding  of  physics  and  the 
use  of  formulas  and  equations.  Be 
tactful  and  professional  in  all 
situations  and  possess  good  judg- 
ment and  courage. 

School  — Seventeen-day 
course  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  San  Antonio,  Tbxas. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — State 
trooper,  investigator. 


Corporal  Hollenbacher  cautiously  approaches  a stopped  vehicle. 
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Story  and  photos  by  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class  Evelyn  F, 
Almodovar 

xcept  for  the  fluorescent 
green  beams  in  the  metal- 
framed  circles,  the  room  was 
dark.  One  beam  moved  diagonally, 
measuring  elevation,  while  a second 
beam  moved  left  to  right,  indicating 
direction. 

The  operator’s  eyes  watched  the 
beams  carefully,  her  mind  quickly 
deciphering  their  moves.  Though 
the  sounds  of  resounding  thunder 
and  pounding  rain  outside  the 
room  made  her  nervous,  she  could 
deal  with  it. 

She  grabbed  the  headset,  posi- 
tioned herself  squarely  on  her 
chair  and  began  guiding  the  air- 
craft down.  “Romeo  Victor  606, 


final  controller,  runway  five, 
wheels  should  be  down.  How  do 
you  hear?’’  “1  have  you  loud  and 
clear,’’  a male  voice  answered. 
“Three  down  and  locked.’’  She 
then  guided  him  to  runway  five. 

Navy  air  traffic  controller  (AC) 
Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Catherine 
A.  Kutzleb  was  recalling  when  a 
C-9  aircraft  attempted  an  initial 


approach  during  bad  weather  at 
Naval  Air  Station  Oceana,  Va. 
Kutzleb  had  difficulty  “seeing" 
the  aircraft’s  movement  on  radar 
because  of  interference  created  by 
fog  and  cloud  formations. 

“He  couldn’t  see  the  runway" 
said  Kutzleb.  “So  1 took  him 
around  the  field  a couple  of  times. 
1 brought  him  into  final  approach 


Up  in  the  air,  but. . . 

IN  CONTROL 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Catherine  Kutzleb  monitors  an  incoming  aircraft. 
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When  the  action  is  slow,  there's  time  for  a break. 


again,  and  talked  him  all  the  way 
down.  He  finally  saw  the  field  and 
the  lights,  and  was  able  to  land.” 
When  the  C-9  landed,  Kutzleb 
heard  the  pilot  say,  ‘‘Good  job, 
good  approach.” 

Kutzleb  carefully  removed  her 
headset  and  asked  another  con- 
troller to  assume  her  position. 
Feeling  thirsty,  she  headed  for  the 
soft  drink  machine.  A cold  drink 
and  three  minutes  to  relax  was  all 
she  needed  today. 

‘‘The  stress  of  being  an  AC  is 
different  for  everybody,”  said 
Chief  Petty  Officer  John  G.  Hensley, 
who’s  been  assigned  to  Oceana  for 
three  years.  ‘ ‘An  apprentice  on  the 
job  will  be  more  affected.  But, 
once  trained,  the  ACs  gain  confi- 
dence, knowledge  and  develop 
ability.  Even  though  there  are 
tense  moments,  the  AC  learns  to 
handle  and  enjoy  the  job.’  ’ 

Hensley  explained  why  the  job  is 
so  stressful.  ‘‘ACs  separate  air- 
planes to  keep  them  from  hitting 
each  other,”  he  said.  ‘‘The  con- 
troller has  the  pilot  sequenced 
until  he’s  cleared  to  taxi,  and  the 
pilot  maintains  voice  contact  with 


the  controller  until  he  lands  to 
ensure  safety  and  separation.” 

But  the  ACs’  duties  don’t  end 
there.  Hensley  said  an  emergency 
can  also  occur  while  a plane  is  on 
the  runway.  During  one  mission, 
an  F-14  Tbmcat  pilot  requested  the 
use  of  a cable  which  was  suspend- 
ed across  the  runway  and  on  which 
the  plane  could  hook  itself  to  stop. 

‘ ‘The  Tomcat  came  in  and  blew  a 
tire  as  he  was  arresting.  In  trying 
to  stop,  the  brakes  caught  fire,’  ’ 
Hensley  said.  Fire  department, 
ambulance,  and  field  support  vehi- 
cles raced  out  to  the  field. 

‘‘Eighteen  to  20  ACs  coordinated 
the  rescue  effort,”  Hensley  said. 
‘‘The  fire  department  doused  the 
fire  and  the  pilot  escaped  without 
injuries;  then  the  airplane  was 
shut  down  and  towed  off  the 
runway.” 

Most  landings  aren’t  as  memorable, 
and  Kutzleb  said  her  biggest 
challenge  comes  from  answering  a 
pilot’s  call  — a routine  occurrence 
on  every  flight. 

‘‘Gunfighter  one-zero-one,  final 
controller,  runway  five  right, 
wheels  should  be  down,  activate 


taxi  lights.  How  do  you  hear?” 
she’ll  say.  ‘‘The  pilot  will  come 
back  and  tell  me  if  his  gear  is 
down  or  not,  how  he  hears  me, 
and  that  he’s  activated  his  taxi 
lights.  And  you  know  what  I do?  1 
start  controlling.”# 


Na 


Air  Traffic  Controller 

Description  — Controls  air 
traffic;  operates  radar  air  traffic 
control  ashore  and  afloat;  uses 
radio,  light  signals;  directs  aircraft 
under  visual  flight  and  instrument 
flight  conditions;  assists  in  prepa- 
ration of  flight  plans. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 
High  degree  of  accuracy,  precision, 
self-reliance  and  calmness  under 
stress.  Experience  in  radio  broad- 
casting and  good  vision. 

School  — Fourteen-week 
course  in  Millington,  'Ibnn. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 
Control  tower  operator,  radio 
telephone  operator,  flight  opera- 
tions specialist  and  aircraft  log 
clerk. 
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On  The 
Search 


By  Technical  Sergeant  Linda  L. 
Mitchell 

The  emergency  call  came  in  at 
about  6 a.m.  one  day  last 
August. 

“We  were  pulling  standby  duty 
when  Coast  Guard  Group  Hampton 
Roads  called  us,”  recalled  Lieutenant 
Kurt  A.  Sebastian,  commanding 
officer  of  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Point  Arena,  homeported  at  Little 
Creek,  Va.  ‘ A tugboat  towing  a 
barge  from  Baltimore  to  Norfolk 
was  on  fire  about  an  hour  out  of 
here  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  My 
orders  were  to  become  the  on- 
scene commander  and  direct  fire- 
fighting and  rescue  operations. 

“By  the  time  R)int  Arena 
arrived  on  scene,  the  fire,  which 
had  started  in  the  engine  room, 
had  consumed  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  boat.  There  were  other  utility 
boats  already  there,  and  all  of  our 
water  spraying  monitors  were 
working  fine.  The  problem  was 
that  when  the  six  tug  crewmen 
abandoned  ship  to  the  barge,  they 
shut  everything  up  — doors,  win- 
dows, everything.  Two  of  my  guys 
dressed  in  protective  gear  and, 
carrying  portable  tanks,  boarded 
the  vessel,  opened  it  up  and 
fought  the  fire.  But,  we  saved  the 
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tugboat  and  the  crew  and  prevented 
a major  fuel  leak  into  the  bay.” 

That’s  what  makes  life  in  the 
Coast  Guard  worthwhile  for 
Sebastian.  At  24,  he  is  in  charge  of 
10  men  and  commands  the  82-foot 
medium-range  cutter  and  her 
activities.  (Boats  smaller  than  210 
feet  don’t  have  women  assigned 
because  there’s  no  room  for 
separate  sleeping  quarters.) 

“When  we  go  out  on  a mission,  1 
remain  with  the  cutter  and  over- 
see all  operations.  It’s  the  old  rule 
of  the  sea  — when  the  ship’s  out, 
the  captain  (skipper)  gives  orders, 
maintains  control  of  all  operations 
and  leaves  his  ship  last  — and  only 
as  a last  resort.  I’m  the  skipper. 

“We  average  about  30  search 
and  rescues  a year  within  a 
200-mile-or-so  radius.  We  also 
become  involved  in  drug  law 
enforcement  and  fisheries  law 
enforcement  (making  sure  fisher- 
men abide  by  laws  governing  the 
size  of  the  fish  and  the  amount  of 
the  catch),”  Sebastian  said.  “A 
large  part  of  our  job  in  the  local 
area  includes  boarding  private 
vessels  to  make  sure  they  comply 
with  safe  boating  regulations. 

“I  joined  the  Coast  Guard  to  do 
just  what  I’m  doing  — saving  lives 
and  enforcing  maritime  law.  I can’t 
imagine  doing  anything  else.’  ’ # 
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Full  name  and  rank:  Kurt  A. 
Sebastian,  Lieutenant  (junior 
grade). 

Nickname:  Sebo. 

Duty  Title:  Commanding  Officer, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  fbint 
Arena. 

Date  of  Birth:  July  23,  1966. 
Hometown:  Red  Bluff,  Calif. 
High  School:  Red  Bluff  Union 
High  School. 

College:  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Aca- 
demy, New  London,  Conn. 
Degree/mjgor:  Mathematical  and 
Computer  Science. 

College  extracurricular  activi- 
ties: football  and  baseball. 

Years  in  military:  Four  at  aca- 
demy; two  active  duty. 
Reason(s)  you  chose  the  Coast 
Guard:  Lifesaving  service  with 
good  peacetime  missions  (search 
and  rescue,  maritime  law  enforce- 
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merit,  environmental  protection, 
boating  safety,  maintaining  aids  to 
navigation). 

Favorite  aspects  of  life  in  the 
Coast  Guard:  Always  a chance  to 
save  somebody’s  life  and  the 
excitement  involved  in  law  en- 
forcement (drug  interdiction  and 
fisheries  law  enforcement). 

Least  favorite  aspects  of  life  in 
the  Coast  Guard:  Thking  me  away 
from  my  wife/family  at  inoppor- 
tune times. 

Where  you’ve  been  stationed: 
After  graduating  from  the 
academy  — USCGC  Decisive, 
homeported  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
(Jan.  1988-May  1990);  USCGC 
Point  Arena,  Little  Creek,  Va. 
(May  1990-present). 

Dream  Assignment:  I’m  at  it  — 
haven’t  looked  much  farther 
ahead,  but  commanding  officer  of 


any  Coast  Guard  cutter  again  in 
the  future. 

Proudest  moment  in  your  Coast 
Guard  career:  Change  of  com- 
mand when  I took  command  of  the 
USCGC  Point  Arena  (June  13, 
1990). 

Marital  status/children:  Wife, 
Lt . (j . g. ) Anne  Mary  (0  ’ N eill)  Sebas- 
tian, Executive  Officer  aboard 
USCGC  Aquidneck,  homeported 
in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Hobbies:  Biking,  waterskiing. 
Favorite  TV  Show:  Life  Goes  On. 
Favorite  Movies:  Lethal  Weapon 
and  sQ(\\xe\/ Indiana  Jones  movies 
(you  can  tell  I like  adventure!). 
Favorite  Vacation:  South  Pacific 
(specifically  Thhiti  and  Bora  Bora). 
Favorite  Books:  Presumed  Inno- 
cent and  Clear  and  Present 
Danger. 

Favorite  Food:  Steak. 


Favorite  Drink:  Coca-Cola. 

Last  smart  thing  I did:  Get  mar- 
ried (But  I don’t  think  anyone 
should  get  married  without  first 
figuring  out  what  they  want  to  do 
with  their  lives). 

Last  dumb  thing  I did:  Let  my 
battery  go  dead  in  my  car  because 
of  neglect  — and  I didn’t  own  a set 
of  jumper  cables. 

If  you  had  15  minutes  of  air  time 
on  national  television,  what 
would  you  say?  I’d  probably  try  to 
reach  the  kids  on  the  dangers  of 
using  drugs.  Getting  them  to  stop 
using  and  dealing  — I think  that’s 
the  only  way  we’ll  ever  totally  stop 
the  drug  problem  in  the  U.S. 
How  would  you  like  your 
epitaph  to  read?  He  cared  about 
his  family  and  his  country,  and 
tried  to  make  a difference  when  he 
could. 
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SSgt.  Karl  L.  Petersen 


When  the  issue  is  accuracy  and  there’s  no  tolerance  for  guesswork, 

PMEL  specialists  make.  . . 

A AAeasured  Response 


Story  and  photo  by  Master 
Sergeant  Steven  J.  Dry 

For  Sergeant  Christi  Angelotta, 
being  accurate  is  an  exacting  busi- 
ness with  no  room  for  guesswork. 

Angelotta  is  a precision  measure- 
ment equipment  laboratory  (PMEL) 
technician  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Va.’s  Test  Measurement  and 
Diagnostic  Equipment  Branch. 

She  and  the  other  PMEL  techni- 
cians calibrate,  troubleshoot  and 
repair  about  3,800  pieces  of  equip- 
ment ranging  from  locker  room 
scales  to  aircraft  components. 

“I  enjoy  it  because  the  equip- 
ment you’re  working  with  is 
always  changing,”  said  Angelotta, 
a 24-year-old  from  Racine,  Wis. 

At  PMEL,  measurements  within 
millimeters  are  common.  For 
example,  a 1-volt  standard  cell  can 
be  measured  within  .0000005  volts. 

‘ ‘The  saying  ‘close  enough  for 

government  work’  won’t  do  here,” 
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said  Senior  Master  Sergeant 
Stephen  Slater  Jr.,  TMDE  Branch 
chief.  ‘‘If  you’re  shooting  off  a 
missile  and  it  contains  a compo- 
nent that  hasn’t  been  calibrated 
properly,  it  could  end  up  500  miles 
from  the  target.” 

PMEL  technicians  generally 
work  eight-hour  days  in  a lab 
maintained  at  67  to  79  degrees 
Fahrenheit  with  20  to  50  percent 
humidity,  due  to  the  sensitivity  of 
the  equipment. 

Angelotta  said  the  toughest  part 
of  the  job  is  troubleshooting.  ^ 

‘‘There’s  trial  and  error,  but  you 
can’t  have  too  much  trial  and  error 
because  that  gets  expensive,’  ’ she 
explained. 

But,  one  needn’t  be  a skilled 
problem-solver  to  succeed  in  PMEL, 
said  Sergeant  Keith  Palmer,  a 24- 
year-old  from  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  ‘‘That’s  something  you 
can  learn.”  # 
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PMEL  Specialist 

D escription  — Repairs, 
calibrates  and  certifies  test  meas- 
urement and  diagnostic  equip- 
ment. Performs  voltage,  current, 
power,  impedance,  frequency, 
microwave,  temperature,  physi- 
cal/dimensional and  radiation 
measurements. 

Helpful  background  skills 
— Electronics,  physics,  trigonom- 
etry and  algebra.  Tbchnical  or 
vocational  training  in  electronics 
or  instrumentation  is  desirable. 

School  — Nine  months  at 
Lowry  Air  Force  Base,  Colo. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — 
Biomedical  equipment  techni- 
cian, laboratory  technician,  radio 
and  television  service  techni- 
cian, quality  control  specialist. 


P.S. 

Partinjtf  Shots 

Foxhole  TV  Trivia 

■ Lorna  Patterson  portrayed  Private  Benjamin  in 
the  1981  series  of  the  same  name.  Who  starred  in  the 
movie  version? 

a.  Goldie  Hawn 

b.  Tina  Yothers 

c.  Kate  Jackson 

d.  Whoopi  Goldberg 

2f  Who  played  Major  Tony  Nelson  in  the  hit  sitcom 
/ Dream  of  Jeannie? 

a.  Larry  Linville 

b.  Larry  Storch 


c.  Larry  Hagman 

d.  Larry  Bird 

3i  What  Marine  Corps  base  is  used  to  portray 
Major  Dad's  Camp  Hollister  in  the  show's  opening 
scenes? 

a.  Camp  Pendleton 

b.  Camp  Lejeune 

c.  USMC  Base,  Quantico 

d.  Camp  Butler 

4i  What  star  on  China  Beach  is  also  a regular  on 
The  Wonder  Years? 

In  the  series  MASH,  two  different  actors  played 
the  commander  of  the  4077th.  Who  were  they? 

Bonus:  The  1965-67  series  F Troop  took  a comical  look 
at  an  Old  West  military  unit.  Name  the  mythical  install- 
ation at  which  these  troops  were  posted. 


Next  month:  Everything  you 
ever  wanted  to  know  about 
a military  oareer,  but  were 
afraid  to  ask. 
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Ba«kTalk 

Each  month,  PROFILE  solicits  comments  and  opinions  from  its  readers 
about  topics  and  issues  relating  to  the  military.  This  month,  PROFILE 
visited  Lake  Taylor  High  School,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  asked  Navy  Junior 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  students  the  following  questions: 

Why  do  you  want  to  join  the  militar/? 

What  do  you  think  about  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East? 


"Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)"  Brandon 
Froman,  senior 
On  joining  NJROTC: 

"I  wanted  to  see  what 
the  Navy  was  like. 
(NJROTC)  has  taught 
me  discipline  and 
taught  me  how  to 
become  a leader." 

On  the  Middle  East: 
"I  think  we're  protect- 
ing our  own  interests. 
It's  something  that  has 
to  be  done.  We  must 
keep  peace  through- 
out the  world  or  the 
world  will  turn  into 
chaos." 


"Ensign"  Justin 
Laugle,  junior 
On  the  Middle  East: 

"If  we're  going  to  send 
forces  over  there,  they 
should  be  doing  some- 
thing." 


"Ensign"  Nazareno 
Cortesano,  junior 
On  joining  NJROTC: 

"I  was  always  interested 
in  going  to  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  this 
summer  I got  to  go  to 
the  Naval  Academy  for 
leadership  training.  I 
always  wondered  how 
I'd  handle  the  hard 
training.  It  was  harder 
than  I thought,  but  I 
liked  it." 

On  the  Middle  East: 

"I  think  it's  good  we're 
there,  but  it  would  be 
kind  of  scary  if  my  dad 
was  still  in  the  Navy." 


"Lieutenant"  Wilbert 
Russell,  senior 
On  joining  NJROTC: 

"I  joined  because  of 
the  leadership  quali- 
ties. Plus  (this  class) 
gives  you  something 
to  strive  for.  You  start 
at  the  bottom  and  see 
how  far  you  can  go. 
When  I went  to  basic 
training  (after  enlisting 
in  the  Army  Reserve), 
a lot  of  people  couldn't 
make  a bed  or  do  a 
right  or  left  face.  That 
stuff  was  like  a review 
for  me.  I quickly  became 
a squad  leader." 


"Lieutenant 
Commander"  Joel 
Aquino,  senior 
On  joining  NJROTC: 

"NJROTC  brings  out 
your  leadership  quali- 


ties. Being  of  a timid 
nature,  I needed  extra 
help  in  that  field.  This 
makes  me  more  apt  to 
take  the  initiative  in 
whatever  I do." 

On  the  Middle  East: 
"It's  a touchy  situation. 

I believe  we're  doing 
all  we  can,  but,  with 
all  the  nuclear  prolifer- 
ation, if  we're  not 
careful  this  could  really 
escalate." 
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"Lieutenant  (junior 
grade)"  Barbara 
Williams,  senior 
On  joining  NJROTC: 
"I joined.  . .to develop 
my  leadership  skills 
and  for  status  in  my 
school.  I enjoy  win- 
ning. When  I do 
something  I try  to  be 
the  best." 

On  the  Middle  East: 

"I  feel  we  should  be 
in  the  Middle  East 
because  the  U.S. 
stands  for  freedom.  If 
it  means  fighting  to 
keep  that  freedom,  I 
think  we  should." 


"Ensign"  James 
Smith,  junior 
On  joining  NJROTC: 

"I've  always  liked  the 
military.  When  I first 
joined,  I set  a goal  for 
myself  to  become  an 
officer.  Now  I have.  I'd 
like  to  become  an 
officer  in  the  Army 
someday." 

On  the  Middle  East: 
"He's  (Saddam  Hussein) 
got  to  come  out  or 
someone's  got  to 
force  him  out.  We 
should  stay  there  until 
he  leaves." 


C/J  l-i.  BC 
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